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VOLUME CLIY. 
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OTES AND QUERIES is published every , 

Friday, at 20, High Street, High Wycombe, | 
Bucks (Telephone: Wycombe 306). Subscrip-| 
tions (£2 2s. a year, U.S.A. $10.67, including | 
postage, two half-yearly indexes and two cloth | 
binding cases, or £1 15s. 4d. a year, U.S.A. $8.56 
without binding cases) should be sent to the) 
Manager. ‘I'he London Office is at 14, Burleigh | 
Street, W.C.2 (‘lelephone : Chancery 8766), where | 
the current issue is on sale. Orders for back | 
numbers, indexes and bound volumes should be | 
sent either to London or to Wycombe; letters | 
for the Editor to the London Office. | 


Memorabilia. 


WE have already noted, from the Journal 
of the Ministry of Agriculture, examples 
of agriculturists who within recent years 
have arrived at signal success from small be- 
ginnings. The November Journal records yet 
another: ‘‘ A tenant on one of the Ministry’s 
Farm Settlements affords an interesting ex- 
ample of the benefit of a small holding to a 
man, of limited means and farming experi- 
ence, who has made up his mind to work 
hard. Before the War, this man worked in 
a colliery. On discharge from the Army in 
1920, he had a year’s instruction in agricul- 
ture at this Settlement, and, at Lady Day, 
1921, took a holding of 49 acres. He had 
then about £400 capital, and obtained the 
loan of a further £300 under the Ministry’s 
guarantee. The holding was increased to 69 
acres in 1923, and, at Lady Day this year, 
the tenant quitted in order to take over a 
mixed farm of 142 acres. By that time he 
had paid off the whole of the £300 loan; and, 
in addition to cash at the bank, owned 7 
milking cows, 17 head of store cattle, 66 
sheep and lambs, 4 horses, 17 pigs, together 
with some poultry and all the necessary im- 
plements for working the farm.’’ 

The most interesting article in the number 
is that by Professor Oliver on the Economic 
Possibilities of Rice Grass (Spartina Town- 
sendii). This is a tall grass inhabiting 
maritime muds, which has proved an excel- 
lent feed for stock, and is broucht forward 
as most promising for use in paper manu- 
facture. Its main use, however, would seem 
to be as a mud binder by which to reclaim 
foreshores and estuaries for the purposes of 
the farmer. The rapidity of its spread is 
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astonishing. Thus at the mouth of the Vire, 
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near Carentan in Normandy, there were in 
1906 a few scattered tufts of spartina to be 


observed; seventeen years later a block of 
four square miles was fully meadowed. In 
_Holes Bay, Poole Harbour, a like result, 


within about the same time has been pro- 
duced, while another example of this spread- 
ing ‘‘ probably the most remarkable of its 
kind in the world to-day”’ is to be seen on 
the north side of the Seine estuary a few 
miles east of Havre. The first effect of the 
occupation of a mud flat by this grass is that 
the level is raised by silting, mud and drift 
being held, and so bound that a man can 
walk where before he would have sunk to 
knee or waist. ‘‘The change in scenic effect 
on bare muds is profound. To what had been 
a boundless mire, there has succeeded a cover- 
ing of tender green taking wonderful tints 
from sun and sky. The meanest place is thus 
ennobled. The effect on the fauna is no less 
striking, but the matter cannot be pursued 
here. The haulms remain on the roots right 
through the winter until April, when they 
come away, to be replaced by new growth two 
months later.’’ 

The great demonstration of the capacities 
of Spartina must be looked for not in Eng- 
land, but in Holland. Professor Oliver gives 
an account of what has been done in that 
country in two quarters, in the Sloe planta- 
tons, near Middelburg, and at the Kreekrak 
Polder, a few miles south of Bergen-op-Zoom 
which he visited last September, and found 
that the results of planting have eclipsed the 
highest expectations. It is claimed by the 
maritime engineer in charge of this work, 
Mr. A. G. Verhoeven, that with the assist- 
ance of spartina poldering, or the reclama- 
tion of land from the sea, will be accelerated 
by ten years, and such acceleration being 
cumulative the next polder outside should be 
ready for dyking twenty, and the third 
polder thirty years earlier than it would be 
if the ground were left merely to the play of 
natural agencies. 


all those who take a serious interest in 

antiquities, as well as to a multitude of 
people whose interest in such subjects is of 
the popular kind, intermittent, that is, and 
confined to what strikes the imagination 
easily, Mr. C. Leonard Woolley’s report of 
the excavations at Ur for the year 1927-8, 
is already very well-known, with the epoch- 
making discovery of graves, and, in particu- 
lar, of those two royal graves which were 
found so lavishly and beautifully furnished 
with all kinds of objects, and so tragic with 
human immolation. Nevertheless, it may be 
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useful to record that the paper he read on> 
this subject to the Society of Antiquaries last | 
May will be found in the Antiquaries’ 
Journal for October. It gives a relatively | 
full description of the finds, and is abund-_ 
antly illustrated. For the sake of this paper | 
alone the number would be among those most | 
to be prized; there is, however, much good | 
work and interesting matter in the re- 
mainder. We liked especially Mr. A. R. 
Green’s description of Anglo-Saxon Sundials. 
This gives account of twenty-four examples, | 
undoubtedly Anglo-Saxon, of which seven ap- | 
pear still to be in situ. Many illustrations 
are provided. Mr, Green, noting the differ- | 
ences between the typical Saxon dial and the 
latter Mass-clocks, says that the latter are 
often duplicated, and that he has found as 
many as eight incised on a single buttress. 
Incisions and a style-hole generally suffice for 
the Mass-clock, but the Saxon dial is a dis- 
tinct piece of sculpture which may bear re- 
lief carving. When in situ it is usually 
found at a greater distance from the ground 
than the Mass-clock; and another frequent 
difference is the exhibition in the dial of no 
more than the lower half of the circle or, if 
the upper half is defined, its being left 
empty; whereas Mass-clocks usually form 
complete circles with radiating lines both 
above and below. Finally, there is the mark 
often found on an Anglo-Saxon dial, and 
then indicating an early date, which denoted 
our 7.30 a.m. Not the least important point 
about these dials is the evidence they afford 
of Anglo-Saxon measurement of time by the 
octaval system, which divided the day into 
eight parts or “‘ tides,” each measuring three 
of our hours. 


HE main articles in the October number of 
the Journal of the Society of Army His- 
torical Research are the story of how the 
Colours of the 55th Foot were saved at Ber- 
gen-op-Zoom in 1814, contributed by Capt. 
H. M. McCance; a first instalment of an 
account by Lieut.-General Sir George Mac- 
Munn of Dress in the Indian Army in the 
days of John Company; an instalment of 
‘The Statutes and Ordynances for the Warre, 
1544,’ transcribed from the only known copy, 
and annotated by the Editor; ‘The Framp- 
ton Volunteers, 1798 to 1802,’ by Mr. George 
B. Michell, and the fourth of the eighteenth 
century Colours of British Marching Regi- 
ments—the ‘‘ 3rd Regiment, or, The Buffs.”’ 
The collection of shorter notes is, in this 
number, perhaps of unusual interest. We 


noticed in particular the letter from Lieut. 


Henry Browne of the 22nd Foot, describing 
the death of Wolfe: ‘‘ The Poor Gen! afte; 


I had his wounds dressed, died in my 


arms ”’: sent by the Marquess of Sligo, who 
accounts for Henry Browne’s position jn 
West’s ‘ Death of Wolfe’ by stating—on the 
authority of the 2nd Marquess, who knew 
Browne well—that he had refused to pay the 
fee West demanded for inclusion in the pic- 
ture, but that West, thinking it worth while 
to put in a peer’s son, had, nevertheless 
painted him—only with his face foreshortened 
and much in shadow, and represented carry- 


'ing a colour, which, for a Grenadier Com- 


pany. is incorrect. Another good note, con- 
tributed by Sir Charles Firth, concerns a 
caricature (reproduced) entitled ‘ The High- 
land Visitors,’ published January, 1745/6, 
and purporting to show the English what they 
might expect from the Highland invaders. 


Two Hundred Years Ago. 


From the Daily Courant. 
ber 16, 1728. 


Saturday, Novem- 


At a Petty Seffions held in the Veftry 
Room near the Parifh Church of St. Mar 
tin’s in the Fields, in the Liberty of Welt- 
minster, this 15th Day of November, 1728, 
the Undertaker of the Conic Lamps_ which 
light the feveral Streets in the faid Parifh, 
attended the Juftices then prefent, who hav- 
ing declared to the faid Undertaker their 
Opinion, that the Lamps ought to be lighted 
every Night at the Clofe of the Day, without 
any Exception of Moon Light Nights; the 
faid Undertaker did engage and promife to 
caufe the faid Lamps to be lighted every 
Evening conftantly, without any Diftinction 
of light Nights or dark Nights, from this 
Day to Lady-Day next. 


Paul Amb. Shute, 
Cl. of the Petty-Sessions. 


London, November 16. 

Yefterday South-Sea-Stock was 101 1qr. 
South Sea Annuity 103 lqr. 103 3 8ths. 103 
1 Bank 133 lqr. India 167, 167 
167. Three per Cent. Annuities 92 1 8th. to 
lqr. Royal Exchange Affurance 86. _Lon- 
don Affurance 11 3qrs. South Sea Bonds 
31. 5s, Premium. India Bonds 4]. 10s. Pre 
mium. Bank Circulation 3 8ths Premium. 
Million Bank 106. English Copper 3l. 14s. 


double Share. Welch Copper 21. 10s. per 
Share. African 42. York-Buildings 15 
3qrs. 16. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 
THE BAPTISM OF CHARLES 

DICKENS. 


the year 1811 there were living in very 

humble circumstances on Portsea Island 
in the County of Hampshire a young couple 
called John and Elizabeth Dickens. They 
yesided in one of a block of four small houses 
named Mile End Terrace. These houses, 
with another group situated rather further 
south known as Halfway Houses, were ten- 
anted principally by employees of the Naval 
Dockyard at Portsmouth. 
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greatest English novelist of the nineteenth 
century? We are not absolutely sure, but 


can answer the question with tolerable cer- 


tainty. The vicar of St. Mary’s, Portsea, 
at that time was Dr. Samuel Gauntlett, who 
was also vicar of Hursley, which John Keble 
was to make famous some thirty years later, 
and rector of Lainston, near Winchester, in 
the tiny church of which the notorious Eliza- 
beth Chudleigh was secretly married to Lieut. 
Hervey, R.N., afterwards Earl of Bristol. 
One gathers from the pages of St. Mary’s 


Register that Dr. Gauntlett did not con- 


John Dickens, | 


then a clerk in the Navy Pay Office in Lon- 


don (Somerset House), 
with Elizabeth Barrow, the sister of a fellow 
clerk, promptly fell in love with her, and 
with that impulsiveness which seems to have 


became acquainted 


descend to baptize the children of his humbler 
parishioners. The entry of Charles Dickens’s 
baptism reads :— 


March 4, 1812. Charles John Huffham Dickens, 
son of John and Elizabeth Dickens. 


the name Huffam being wrongly spelt. 


| This page and many succeeding pages in the 


distinguished him in after life married 
at the church of St. Mary-le-Strand on June | 


13, 1809. At that time he was twenty-three ; 
the exact age of his bride I do not know, but 
in the church register she is described as a 
minor. 

In the course of his duties John Dickens 
was sent a short time later, either in the 
latter part of 1810, or early in i811, to the 
Naval Dock Yard at Portsmouth, and in the 
latter year we find him, his wife, and their 
first child, a girl, living in the first house in 
Mile End Terrace. A glance at a large scale 
map of the district, published a few years 
later, shows us that the four houses of Mile 
End Terrace lay almost midway between the 
Dock Yard and Kingston Church (St. Mary, 
Portsea). Here was born to the young couple 
on Feb. 7, 1812, a son, who was taken to 
Kingston Church to be baptized on March 4. 
How parents and baby went to the church, 
whether they walked the short distance (not 
more than three-quarters of a mile), or 
whether the somewhat imprudent John 
elected to drive there in a coach, must be left 
to our imagination. 

Who were the infant’s godparents? We 
know of one only, John Dickens’s friend, 
Christopher Huffam, a well-to-do man, a 
rigger to the Navy, an avocation that had 
been carried on by his forbears since the 
middle of the seventeenth century. It is 


highly probable that he, being in good cir- 

cumstances, was present at the ceremony. 
What clergyman had the honour of holding 

in his arms, and admitting to the Church the 


Register, as well as entries in the Day Book, 
are all in the same handwriting, and the 
Register is signed by W. M. Bussell, Curate, 
who we may safely conclude christened the 
great novelist. 

Mile End Terrace, as far as the fronts of 
the houses go, is much the same in appear- 
ance to-day as it was in 1814, when the 
Dickens family left it for Chatham, and later 
to move back to London, though the front 
gardens now have the original wooden rail- 
ings replaced by iron ones. It is interesting 
to recall that Dickens told Forster many 
years later that though but two years old 
when he left it he clearly remembered playing 
in that little garden with his sister. 

What became of the Rev. W. M. Bussell 
I have failed to discover? The Winchester 
Diocesan Registry tells us that he got no liv- 
ing in that diocese, and his name does not 
appear either in that earliest clergy list ‘ The 
Clerical Guide’ of 1822, or in the first edition 
of ‘ Crockford,’ 1841. I have often wondered 
whether he ever knew that he had baptized a 
genius. 

Of Dickens’s godfather, however, there is a 
good deal to be discovered. Huffam had two 
places in which he carried on his business ; 
one at Limehouse Hole, and one on Jacob’s 
Island, and an old map of the Island shows 
Huffam’s Yard.’? He lived in Church 
Row, Limehouse, hard by St. Anne’s church. 
Here Dickens often stayed when a boy, and at 
Limehouse Hole, and Jacob’s Island he 
doubtless acquired the local colour he used so 
effectively in ‘Our Mutual Friend’ and 
‘Oliver Twist.’ Christopher Huffam died in 
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1839, so he lived just long enough to see the 
initial success of those immortal ‘ Pickwick 
Papers’ that ‘‘ took the country by storm.”’ 

Portsea Island has seen many changes in 
the last hundred years. Open fields are now 
covered by long streets of houses. The Old 
Church of St. Mary was pulled down long 
ago, and a larger edifice built, but its font 
found a refuge in the Church of St. Thomas, 
Portsmouth, where it is honoured and cher- 
ished by the present incumbent. 


The four houses of Mile End Terrace have | 


been incorporated with the long Commercial 


Road in which its first house is now No. 393. | 
But through that little garden gate, through | 
that humble entrance there pass every year 


thousands of votaries from every corner of the 
civilised world, who come to pay their tribute 
to the genius of that Master of humour and 
imagination, that most human and tender- 
hearted of novelists, many of whose char- 
acters and their sayings have become part and 
parcel of the English language. 
W. CourrHope ForMAN. 


CONSTABLE AND NEWMAN 
FAMILIES. 
(See ante p. 207). 

RECENTLY a query was inserted asking 

for the connection between these two 
Essex yeoman families, and as I am able to 
answer the question I will do so, for the pedi- 
gree of John Constable, the artist, does not 
appear to be recorded in any books relating 
to him. Ina Journal like this where space is 
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among my papers. 


| is the connexion with 
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of value, I cannot give a very full pedigree 
i will quote an account sent to me some years 
ago (1620) by my cousin, the late Dr. Horace 
Round. He was descended from Anne, and 
I am descended from Jane, the two co-heiress 
daughters of Abram Newman. 


15, Brunswick Terrace, 
Brighton. 
My dear Cousin, 

When you were last here [I sent you word 
by your Husband that [ was anxious to let 
you see the results of some researches on our 
Newman ancestors by an Admiral Symons 
who seemed to be very keen on working up 
the Newmans and their Constable connection 
from parish registers, wills, ete. You sent 
me word that you had found an earlier New- 
man in the grocery line in Town, but I told 
you that these researches were throwing much 


light on the Newmans being yeoman. stock 
in North Essex. There were two letters to 
me and one of them has now been found 


[ am so afraid of losing 
it again that I have copied out for you 
the relevant portion. This will save you also 
the trouble of returning it to me, or of mak- 
ing a copy of it yourself. The chief interest 
i the famous Constable 


the painter. To me, however, it is of special 


| interest from its mention of West Bergholt, 


| where T am still “ the Squire.” 
| examined the Church Registers. 


[ had never 
Please ex- 
cuse a scrawl from bed where [ still have to 
spend almost all my time. 
Yours very sincerely, 
J. H. 
10:10:19. 
Newman and Constable. 
Hugh Constable of Bures St. Mary parish, 
probably a farmer of Bures Hamlet, a great 


grandfather of John Constable, the cele- 
brated R.A., d. 1715, aged 48. | His altar 
tomb is in Bures Churchyard. His widoy, 


Anne, d. 1739-40, aged_ 65. His eldest son, 
Hugh, afterwards of Lamarsh and Sheepcote 
Farm, Great Henny, was the Hugh Constable 
who married Mary Malham (?), of Lamarsb, 
in 1723, at West Bergholt Church. His only 
daughter, Anne, married (about 1734 (sic), pro- 
bably) Thomas Newman of Mount Bures 
(Valley Farm, in 1768, according to Morant, 
and of Mount Hall, in 1773). Abraham (Abram) 
Newman of London (Davison and Newman) 
and of Mount Bures and Barking was their 
son and was buried at All Hallows, Staining, 
London, in 1799, aged 63. I do not find any 
reference in Abram Newman’s Will to the 
Constables. In the Will of Daniel Constable 
of Manningtree, made in 1773, he states that 
Thomas Newman (Abram’s father) was of 
Mount Hall, Mount Bures, and was his 
brother-in-law, and Abram Newman in 17 
owned Mount Hall and the manor, but in 
1768 the manor according to Morant belonged 
to Osgood Hanbury, of Coggeshall and Bures. 
Was Thomas Newman a farmer of Bures 0! 
did he migrate to London hefore his son and 
go into business there? He was living 177 
(I cannot find his will in the P.C.C.). Thomas 
Newman had, at least, two brothers. 
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eldest, Charles Newman, gent., of Walter 
Belchamp, buried there 1779, had _ freehold 
property, farms at Lamarsh and Great Henny 
and he left a son and grandson, both named 
Charles, one of whom no doubt was the 
Charles Newman of Mount Hall, exor. and 
Trustee in Abram Newman's Will. The other 
brother of Thomas Newman was John New- 
man of Middleton Gate House, mentioned by 
Abram Newman, and a farmer, ‘The Newman 
family lived (1674-1734) at Bulmer, Belchamp 
Walter, Middleton, Birley and Gestingthorpe 
and in Little Cornard and Sudbury, Suffolk. 
Abraham (Abram) Constable of Mark Lane, 
London, and Dedham, was another unele of 
Abram Newman (who was probably named 
after him) and left him £1,000 in 1763. Was 
this the beginning of Abram Newman’s for- 
tune? 1 fancy not for he married Mary 
Davison about 15 years older than him- 
self and sister of Monkhouse Davison, a rich 
man who was afterwards his partner. Had 
Abram Newman any brothers or sisters? 1 
fancied that Anne Parntler, buried at Aji 
Hallows 1785, aged 38, might be his sister. 
The Parntlers were evidently related to him 
in some way. IL am trying to trace the Con- 
stables back from Hugh Constable of Bures 
and | think they always lived in the Stour 
Valley neighbourhood and never in Yorkshire. 
J. H. Rownp. 


From other sources it is possible to add to 
the above. The celebrated chests of tea thrown 
into Boston Harbour, which produced the 
American War, came, it is said, from New- 
man and WDavison’s firm. The Davisons 
came from Carlisle or its neighbourhood. 
Abram Newman was baptized at Mount 
Bures and he intended to be buried there, as 
he intended to build a vault there. 

Mr. H. E. Newman, living in Glamorgan, 
sent me a most interesting pedigree with 
dates, etc., from Parish Registers in Essex 
and from Wilts. He believed himself to be 
descended from the Newmans, of Dorset and 
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Somerset, but could not trace it satisfactorily. 
From his pedigree he appears to give John | 
Newman, of Middleton, a farmer, who died | 
1756, as the father of Charles, John, Eliza- 
beth (mar. to Joseph Constable), Sarah (mar. 
to Cocke), Anne, ee and Susanna. 

There was formerly at Sulhamstead Park, 
Berkshire, a box of old deeds. These I be- 
lieve were destroyed after the death of Major. 
William Richard Mortimer Thoyts in 1910. 
They were not especially interesting, chiefly 
leases of Fenchurch Street and London pro- 
perty, Barking, etc. 

From Abram Newman’s will I can add the 
following:—His brother, John Newman, of 
Middleton, had a son, Charles Newman, | 
gent., of Mount Hall in 1796. He mar. | 
Elizabeth; she died at Mount Bures, 1828. 
They had the following family :—Charles | 
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Newman, of Valley Farm, Mount Bures, died 
1850, at Coggeshall; Sarah mar, French; 
Klizabeth, a lunatic in St, Luke’s Hospital ; 
Susanna, a milliner in St. Andrew’s, Hol- 
born, died 1784, and left her property to her 
sisters; Lucy, of Laymarsh, mar. Richard 
Hall; Mary, mar. — Downes; Ann, mar. 
Thomas Hall, of Belchamp Hall, Sudbury. 
Surely, of this family, some descendants must 
remain. I can supply dates to the above if 
required. These yeoman pedigrees are diffi- 
cult to work out. 

Dr. Horace Round said one sister married 
Newman and another married Constable, and 
became the mother of John Constable, but 
the above pedigrees do not shew this, nor 
did he give the sister’s surname.  Per- 
haps Thomas Newman married in London. 
As all histories of Constable the R.A. ignore 
his parentage, this account of the families 
will be of interest and may produce more in- 
formation. 

Emma Exizaperu Cope. 

Finchampstead Place, Berks. 


DE LANCASTER OF KENDAL. 
(See ante pp. 309, 328). 


T is claimed that the Rainfreds or Rain- 
fords, de Lancasters, de Brueres and a 
great many others are of the family of 
Albini descended from William Albini (de 
Bosco Rohardi, a form of Bois) ‘‘ son of Niel 
of St. Sauveur, Viscount of the Cotentin, 
Lord of the Isles of La Manche.’’? Pincerna of 
William I., he gave the church of Talington 
to St. Albans; held Stackthorne and Belvoir. 
jure uxcoris ante Domesday, and was of Dol 
in Brittany, whence the family of le Strange. 
He married Adeliza, daughter and heir of 
Osulf, fil Frane (Query, a form of H’raini 
or Raine or Rennes?) who was lord of Belvoir 
temp, Edward the Confessor, and hereditary 
pincerna of the Earls of Mercia. Adeliza 
married secondly Robert de Todeni, Lord of 
Belvoir in the County of Leicester temp. 
Domesday jure uxoris, founder of the Priory, 
1076. (‘The History of the House of Arun- 
del,’ Yeatman). Query, Was this Robert de 
Todeni identical with Robert, son of Rainfred, 
who ‘a.p. 1069 gave all they held for the 


| weal of their Lord and their souls’’ to the 


Abbey of St. Martin Troan, Lower Nor- 
mandy, in the diocese of Bayeux ? (‘ Calendar 
of Documents in France,’ Round). This 


Abbey was founded by the Montgomerys. The 
names associated with Robert Fil Rainfred 
in the gift are Earl Roger Montgomery “ be- 
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cause he was about to cross the sea with King 
William, etc., etc.,’”’ and Richard Vicomte 
of Avranches. And in 1079-1082 there is a 
charter of Roger de Montgomery who is de- 
scribed as a Norman of the Normans, son of 
Roger the Great. He has resolved at Troan 
to give a church in honour of the most blessed 
Confessor St. Martin, and to endow it with 
no small part of his inheritance. Among the 
names associated with him in this document 
are those of his son Robert, Count of North- 
umberland, and of Heli Rainfred, etc., ete. 
(‘ Calendar of Documents in France.’) From 
Adeliza’s first husband descended a family 
known as Bois or Bosco Rohardi from whom 
come the Renfred de Arundels, Lords of Yew- 
ton, Co, Devon, and of Treloy and Lanherne, 
Co. Cornwall. From Adeliza’s second hus- 
band, Robert de Todeni, came Adeliza de 
Todeni, who married Roger Bigod, Viscount 
of Norfolk, and Berenger de Todeni of York- 
shire, and Geoffrey, and also Robert de 
Todeni who granted Aburna to Belvoir 
Priory with consent of William d’Albini 
junior his brother and lord. It should 


be noted that the family of Raines, 
Rennes, Radney and Rodney, who were of | 
Norfolk, Yorkshire, Somerset, Devon, Essex, | 
and Cumberland, are closely connected with | 
the family of Albini of Belvoir, and probably | 
derive their name from Rennes in Brittany, | 
being of the family of the Counts of that | 
province to whose arms their own bear a close ' 
resemblance (‘The History of the House of | 
Arundel,’ Yeatman). | 
At Domesday the greatest number of | 
manors held in thegnage and drengage be- | 
tween Ribble and Mersey were held by | 
Ughtred, thegn of Roby: Knowsley, Kirkby | 
Simonswood (adjoining Rainford), Little 
Crosby, Maghull and Achetun (i.e. Bicker- 
staffe). Altogether seventeen manors in 
West Derby hundred had been in the posses- 
sion of Ughtred, who apparently was the pre- 
decessor of the Lathoms. Ughtred held 
under Tostig, Earl of Northumberland, slain 
at Stamford Bridge in 1066. Ughtred was 
probably of the same family as Sweyn, Gos- 
patrick, and Ughtred, all of whom had held 
the title of Earl of Northumberland. 
Another notable family of thegns who have 
an important bearing on the question under 
discussion was that of Rainchil or Raven- 
chil: Query, A form of Kettle? This family 
had granted, or was retained at, Formby, 
Bootle-cum-Linacre, Lytham and Wood- 
plumpton, temp. Conquest. Richard Fitz 


Roger Fitz Ravenchil held Kirkby adjoin- 


ing Rainford, probably through marriage 
with Margery de Banastre, who was dead in 
1206. Richard founded the Priory of 
Lytham. He died in 1201 and left five 
daughters, one of whom was Matilda, who 
married Roger de Stockport, ancestor of the 
Barons Stockport. The names of this family 
are constantly associated in documents, grants, 
etc., with the names of the de Lancasters, 
who were probably of the same blood. Farrer 
suggests that they were of Scandinavian 
descent. Ravenchil, it is suggested, is only 
another form of Rainfred or Rainford, They 
probably gave its name to Rainhill (? a form 
of Rainchil) a township in the parish and 
union of Prescot, Co. Lancs. ; a branch of the 
de Lancasters for four hundred years resided 
here. Did they also give name to Rainford, 
a chapelry, like Rainhill, in the parish and 
union of Prescot, where the de Rainfords 
were settled from circa 1150 to 1450, when 
Henry, Lord of Rainford, married Elizabeth 
Wilcotes co-heiress of John Wilcotes, Lord 
of Great Tew, by his second wife Elizabeth 
Cheyney. These Ravenchils were closely 
allied to the family of de Marsey. 


In conclusion, reference must be made to 
Warin de Busli. who was one of Roger of 
Poitou’s Knights, 3rd son of Roger de Mont- 
gomery, Earl of Shrewsbury, who accom- 
panied him to Lancashire soon after the Con- 
quest. Can this Warin have been a son of 
Ernaldas de Busli, who, in 1065, joined with 
his brother Roger de Busli (1.), Seigneur de 
Busli, in his sale of tithes in Busli to Ansfred 
Abbot of Rouen? This Roger died 17 Jan., 
1099, leaving a son Roger de Busli (II), a 
minor at his father’s death ; his wardship and 
marriage were obtained ‘‘for a great sum of 
money ”’ by Robert de Belesme, who claimed 
to be near of kin and was brother of Roger of 
Poitou. Warin de Busli was probably closely 
related to Warin the Bald, who died between 
1083 and 1085 and was a brother of Rainer 
alias Rainfred de Baliol, both of whom were 
successively Sheriffs of Shropshire. | Warin 
de Busli held land in Kirkdale adjoining 
Bootle-cum-Linacre and ‘was Baron of Pen- 
wortham. He also held lands in North 
Meols, Bretherton, Brindle, Farington and 
Ashton-under-Lyne, etc. There is at the pre 
sent time a road called Balio] Road in Bootle. 
His presumed uncle, Roger de Busli (I.), was 
the founder of Blythe Abbey in 1088. In the 
parish of Blythe is a village called Ranskil 
which perhaps takes its name from the 
family of Rainschil. Warin de Lancaster 
alias Warin the falconer, brother of Roger 
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Fitz Rainfred, held in grand serjeanty (i.e. 
direct of the King) Aughton, Ravensmeols, 
Formby, or Warins Meols. Warin is fre- 
quently mentioned in connection with the de 
Buslis of Penwortham. The ancient arms of 
the de Buslis were Argent two bars sable, 
similar to the de Lancasters’. ‘‘In Aslacoe 
Wapentake, Rainfred held of Ivo Taillebois 
in 1086, 3 carucates in Glentham.’’ 
(Farrer’s ‘ Honors and Knights’ Fees,’ Vol. 
ii, p. 169, published in 1928). 


Temp. William IT., Ivo Talebois, gave to St. 
Mary’s, York, the church of Kircate in 
Kendale with its land. Temp. Henry I. 
Ketel, son of Eltred, Mid to St. Peter’s Hos- 
pital, York, land in Kirdeby. 1107. Henry IJ. 
ave the greater part of the parishes of 
Kirkby in Kendale, Heversham and Burton to 
Nigel de Aubeigny. 1150. Robert de Mow- 
bray, his son, gave to William, son of Gilbert 
de Lancaster, all his lands in Lonsdale, Ken- 
dale and Horton to hold by the service of 
4 Knights fees.— Records of Kendale,’ vol. i., 
by William Farrer, edited by John J. Curwen. 


Published 1923. 


Rainfred de Bretevele gave to Spalding the 
plenary, title of his demesne in Glentham. 
(‘Honors and Knights’ Fees,’ Vol. ii, p. 170). 
From the same work in Vol. iii under the 
heading, ‘ The Honor of Udes the Sewer,’ we 
learn that Fitz Rainfred held Gamlingay, 
Cambs. In 1206 Reinfred son of Roger fil 
Reinfred held land in Gamlingay, which 
passed after his death, to his brother Ralph 
de la Bruere (p. 286), and on p. 67 we find 
the names of William Marshall, William de 
Humez, Constable of Normandy and John 
and Peter de Préaux mentioned in conjunc- 
tion in 1199 with the honor of Arundel. At 
p. 418 reference is made to the Hospital of 
St. Sepulchre, Lincoln, of the Order of Semp- 
ringham, and mention is made of Gilbert Fitz 
Rainfred and his heirs. In ‘ Pipe Rolls’ 
12 John, in 1175, Roger Fitz Rainfred had 
confirmed to him a soc in London (p. 299) 
and in the same Volume, p. 242, we find that 
“in 1279 John de Prewes had two-thirds of 
the vill of Great Tew with the advowson of 
the church, of the heir of John Fitz Alan 
Earl of Arundel.’? There are numerous re- 
ferences to the Fitz Rainfreds and the de 
Lancasters in Farrer’s ‘Lancashire Pipe 
Rolls and Early Charters.’ 

To sum up, an attempt has been made to 
prove that the families of de Lancasters 


alias Talibois (so styled in Burke’s ‘ Dorm- 
ant and Extinct Peerage’), Fitz Rainfred, 
de Marsey, de Busli, de Préaux, de Wilcotes, 
and de Rainford of Rainford Hall, (Co. 
Lanes., and a great many others are of the 


House of Albini, some of whom having been 
Viscounts of St. Sauveur in the Cotentin be- 
fore the Conquest it is claimed that they 
are descended from Ansfred the Dane. 

The following bore the lion of Normandy : 
Dukes of Normandy; Kings of England; 
Robbessart, Lord of St. Sauveur, 1444; Albini 
of Arundel, Belvoir, Treloy and Lanherne. 
The following bore the eagles of the Albinis 
of Belvoir (Gules an eagle displayed within a 
bordure or), Todeni; Préaux of Great Tew; 
Wilcotes of Great Tew; Rainsfords of Cum- 
berland, Longdon, Wores., etc.; Rodneys. 
(‘The History of the House of Arundel,’ 
Yeatman). 

RansFrorp. 

East Elloe, Hunstanton. 


ITHES OF MILK, BUTTER, AND 
CHEESE.—The following are from 
‘Calendar of Documents—France.’ I omit 


the names of donors or grantors of tithes. 


1067. Abbey of Bec-Hellouin, ‘‘all his 
cheeses.”’ 
1067. Abbey of Benedictine nuns, St. Amand, 


Rouen, tithe ‘‘ of mares and cows’”’; and 
about 1071 ‘‘ of beasts and cheeses.’’ 

1073. Abbey of St. Florent, Saumur, ‘‘ cheese 
and calves’’; and about 1086 ‘‘ Cheeses ”’ 
in Monmouth.’’ 

1093. Abbey of St. Martin, Sees, ‘‘ honey, 
cheese, butter.” 

1100—1106. Abbey of St. Vincent, Le 
Mans, tithe of ‘‘ Cheeses in England.”’ 

1103. Abbey of Fécamp, ‘‘ cheeses.” . 

1107. Abbey of St. Michael, Tréport, ‘‘ the 
tithe of the bacon and cheeses coming from 
England.”’ 


1124—-1135. Abbey of St. Evroul, ‘‘ cheese 
and wool.’’ 
1125. Abbey of St. Mary du Val, tithe ‘‘ of 


wool and cheese and porkers and lambs at 
Ottery ’’? in England. 

1147. Abbey of Bec-Hellouin, tithe of ‘‘ all 
cheeses in Normandy ”’ and ‘‘in England.”’ 

1155. Abbey of St. Martin, Troarn, ‘‘ flocks 
and cheeses and fleeces.’’ 

1165. Hospital of St. Giles, Pont Audemer, 
for Lepers, ‘‘ the tenth cheese.”’ 

1174—1182. Abbey of St. Stephen, Caen, 
cheese and calves.” 

1180. Abbey of St. Pierre-sur-Dive, “‘ tithes 
of milk.”’ 

1182. Church of St. Marv of Eu, tithe ‘ of 
the cheeses coming from England.’’ 


R. Hepvcer 
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DWARD III. 9113, WEIGHT, WIN- 
Readers Queries. | at the 

stga inchester, excites much i 
ONKEY AND ELEPHANT.—What is | cannes the many visitors to the Wea 
the origin and significance of the Donkey | and the suggestion in the threepenny Guide 
and the Elephant as the symbols, respectively that it had to do with Winchester’s great 
of the Democratic and Republican parties in | wool trade in Plantagenet days, being a 
the United States of America? | quarter of the load of a mule, is generally 
F. H. C. accepted; but a few months ago a visitor 


HE BALLAD OF ‘TOBY FILLPOTS.’— from the New Forest declared it was used for 
A newspaper article which appeared some | weighing charcoal there, and that he had 
years ago in the Brighton Herald on the Wil- | S°™e old papers at home to prove it, which 
lett Collection of Porcelain in the Brighton _he would bring in a couple of days to show 
of him. ave any of your readers know- 

We are told in an old English ballad of the | ledge of a Q1lb. eal elsewhere and what it 


remarkable fate which befell poor Toby Fill- 4 
pots’s remains, his unctuous clay bee Been was used for? This set of Edward IIL. 


particularly suitable for pottery purposes. It | weights seems unique, as enquiries all over 
“Toby ” rpg ame, the parent, in fact, of a | Epirta E. Wipe. 
The writer of the article then goes on to de- QOBIESKI STUARTS: COUNT 
scribe a jug in the collection, on which is | D’ALBANI.—In The Times of 11 Octo- 
printed a poem describing the fate of Agnes, | ber is the following :— 
the wife of Toby Fillpots. It seems that her| p’Arsaxi—On Oct. 9, 1928, at 10, St. George’s- 
sha _much obliged if anyone could | son of the late Count d’Albani, age 72. 
ad text of the old Eng- Presumably the deceased claimed con- 
ad In question. H. W. Yox nexion with the Sobieski Stuarts, but he does 
W. YOXALL. "not fit in with those who are given at 5 8. 
rigin o is name used by | ward Stuart now ] Coun anie.” 
their 800z. or 2 quart | This was the younger of the two Sobieski 
measure ? t seems to be quite commonly | Stuarts. The elder, John Sobieski Stuart 
used by the trade to-day, but I have failed |Count d’Albanie, left no children. The 
a yer it first came into use, or younger, having assumed the title of Count 
why it is so called. The present measure is | d’Albanie, had one son and three daughters. 
a tall glass cylinder, but it is said to have This son, Count Charles Edward d’Albanie, 
been made of metal in old days. There is no \fajor in the Austrian army, married in 
mention of it in any book on standard 4974 Arthur James d’Albani was appat- 
weights and measures, but possibly it came ae ea 
ently born in 1856. 
with the College of Physicians’ new pharma- | oe : : 
copia in 1650, when they altered their gal- | It is noteworthy that although in the obit 
lon from Qlbs. of water to 8lbs.? Since the | Wty notice he is said to.have been the only 
re-arrangement last year of the city’s | $0", of Count d’Albani, he is not described as 
weights and measures in the new case in the | Count. Further it is noteworthy that 
Westgate, we have constantly been chal-_ whereas the name in the notes written—no 
lenged to show the Winchester quart, and it | doubt—by Charles Edward Stuart (ut supra) 
is only recently I have discovered that the | '* always | Albanie. oo the recent obituary 
query comes from chemists who are familiar | notice if is “ Albani. 
with the measure of whose very existence I As to the Sobieski Stuarts, reference may 
was ignorant. As we are compiling a fuller | be made to cliv. index. 
guide to these weights and measures, I am | 
anxious to put in a full explanation of this | 
‘ Winchester,” and shall b RE-HISTORIC TERRACES IN GREAT 
BRITAIN.—A subject that is receiving 


for any information. 
Epita E. Wipe, some attention in Scotland just now is that 


Rosert P1IERPOINT. 


Hon. Curator, | of cultivated terraces. The Greater Edin- 
The Museum, Winchester. burgh Club, I notice, have visited the Tweed 
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Valley to study the Peebles-shire terraces (be- 
lieved to be pre-historic) in order to com- 
pare them with those on Arthur’s Seat and 
other hills near Edinburgh. I am interested 
in this because, living as I do at the foot of 
the steep southern side of the Ochil Hills, I 
see before me each day, what have been culti- 
vated terraces, rising tier on tier to a height 
of 700 to 1,000 ft. or so. There are in one 
part seven terraces measuring as much as 260 
yards long, by 70 broad, with a bank 12 to 
14 ft. high. Whatever purpose they may 
have served at earlier periods, there is little 
doubt that potatoes were grown there about a 
century and a half ago. Potatoes were first 
planted in fields in Scotland about 1739. I 
was wondering if some reader could throw 
light on this, to me very interesting, subject. 
I have been informed there are terraces in 
Yorkshire, and in other districts. 
Fortuvate. 


NIFF: GAME.—This is a game played 

with dominoes: what are the rules of 
it? Is it new? Whence the name? Ad- 
mirers of Mr. Hergesheimer will remember 
its occurrence in ‘ The Three Black Pennys.’ 
I find nothing about it in the ‘N.E.D.’ Is 
it only played in America ? 

N. E. R. 


BENET’S, PAULE’S WHARF, 

CITY.—In this Church, in addition to 
the large Royal Arms at the west end and 
the arms of Heralds’ College at the east end, 
there are on the north gallery three coats-of- 
arms. In the centre a smaller Royal Arms, 
on the west side a shield charged with an 
anchor and on the east the Arms of Canter- 
bury. What is the significance of the last 


two? 
W. E. G. 


ORD CHESTERFIELD AND LADY 
~ ELIZABETH HOWARD.—The follow- 
Ing passage occurs in ‘ The Private Life of 
Charles the Second,’ by Arthur Irwin 
Dasent, 1927 :— ; 
As a matter of fact, Barbara [afterwards 
Lady Castlemaine] had good reason to be 
suspicious, tor her admirer’ [Chesterfield] 
was carrying on a criminal intrigue at the time 
with the Lady Elizabeth Howard, who subse- 
quently married Dryden [the poet]. 
Biographers have referred to Lady Eliza- 
beth Howard having been ‘‘the victim of 
scandal’?; to Dryden as having been 
“bullied into marrying her’’; to an ‘‘ awk- 
ward’ Jetter written by her to Chesterfield ; 
but Mr. Dasent’s version of the affair is 
more definite. 


What is the authority for such a state- 
ment? Does the ‘‘ awkward ’”’ letter appear 
in any published life of Lord Chestertield ? 
It is constantly referred to by biographers of 
Dryden, but never quoted. 

P. D. M. 


GAMUEL GREVILLE.—I am seeking in- 
formation about a man by the name of 
Samuel Greville, about whose career except 
for a few years 1 am totally in the dark. 
Briefly, I have the following facts: He 
attended the College of New Jersey (Prince- 
ton) some time in the middle 1760’s; left 


| Without graduating, and shocked his contem- 


poraries by going on the stage. He made his 
début with the Douglass’ American Company 
at Philadelphia in January, 1767, and re- 
mained there for the rest of the theatrical 
season, and for a brief supplementary season 
in the following autumn. When the com- 
pany moved in December, 1767, to the John 
Street Theatre, New York City, Greville went 
with it, and acted in New York until the end 
of the season in June, 1768. At this point he 
completely disappears. 

Greville’s stage career I know in detail, but 
absolutely nothing about him before his at- 
tendance at Princeton, or after he left the 
stage in 1768. When and where he was born, 
his parentage, his place of residence, the life 
he led and the death he died, are facts which 
so far I have not been able to discover. I 
strongly suspect that the absence of his name 
in lists of Revolutionary service and in the 
census of 1790 indicates that he had gone to 
England. Possibly, too, there is some con- 
nection with the Mrs. Greville, of the Theatre 
Royal, Drury Lane, who, according to the 
obituary in the Gentleman’s Magazine, died 
in 1802. Concerning this Mrs. Greville also, 
I am somewhat in the dark. 

In short I am anxious to know anything at 
all, however trivial, relative to the subject of 
Samuel Greville. If anyone can supply me 
with such information, or suggest to me where 
such information can be found, I shall be ex- 
tremely grateful. 
Rosert H. Batt, 
Instructor in English and Dramatic Art, 

Princeton University. 


MEANING OF OLD PICTURE SOUGHT. 
—I saw an oleograph in a secondhand 
shop just lately. It showed two crowned 
figures, a male and a female, not old, dressed 
in medizeval style and on: horseback. The 


man appears to have been unhorsed, and to 
be trying to re-mount. 


He has a weapon, 
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like a large dagger. The woman has a jave- 
lin in each hand, and on the ground near her | 
horse, lies a sword. With one javelin she 
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Replies. 


wounds the neck of a large brown bull which 
is between the figures, in a charging attitude. 
The man’s horse is rearing. In the back- 
ground is a huge tree-trunk; farther back, a | 
hill, with a rocky stream and a number of 
fir-trees, suggesting a Norwegian landscape. 
The woman may be trying to rescue the man; 
or perhaps the man, before being unhorsed, 
was coming to her assistance. The bull ap- 
pears to charge towards him. TI should be 
greatly obliged if any reader could possibly 
tell me: (1) What incident of history, mytho- 
logy or fiction is illustrated ?; (2) the artist’s | 
name?; (3) where the original now is, if still 
in existence ? 
HELEN. 


“MREEING THE FOX.’’—The ‘N.H.D. 

s.v. ‘ Tree’ vb. b, quotes Beckford (1781) : 
““TIn some countries . . . they have a method | 
of treeing him [the fox].’? In what coun- | 
tries was this method pursued? I should be | 
glad to learn what is the first instance of the | 
practice recorded in England, and how long | 
it continued. Could any one give me notes | 
either of old prints depicting the ‘‘ treeing ’’ | 
of a fox, or of old descriptions of runs in| 
which ‘‘ treeing ’’ finds a place? | 


HF. | 


ELSH HERALDRY: LYSONS ARMS. | 
—I should be glad to know of any fami- | 

lies descended from Wales besides the Lysons | 
family of Hempstead Court, Gloucestershire, | 
who bear the following arms and crest, | 
namely: The sun rising out of a bank of | 
clouds. General Sir Daniel Lysons says in | 
‘Early Reminiscences,’ that this was the. 
cognizance of Edward the Black Prince which | 
he permitted his followers to assume. 
Amongst those followers was a large Welsh 
contingent to the number of 1,000, some say 
6,000, and others 12,000. Amongst them were 
one or two of the family of Leison, who have | 
borne this cognizance ever since. Doubtless 
other Welsh families have a right to the same 
arms, though from the rarity of this bearing | 
few seem to have retained them. | 
Lreonarp Price. 


Essex Lodge, Ewell. 


BARRIER AT ST. PAUL’S CHURCH-| 
YARD.—The barrier on the north side. 
of St. Paul’s Churchyard. closed for twenty 
years, was opened for the Lord Mayor's 
What is the story of its closing? 

J. Arpacu. 


Show. | 


FRAUDULENT ENTRIES IN PARISH 
REGISTERS. 
(clv. 296). 
{ have a book of 159 pages, with the fol- 
lowing title :— 
A Lancashire Pedigree Case: or a History 
of the Various Trials for the Recovery of the 


Harrison Hstates, from 1873 to 1886; together 
with a Full Account of the Many Forgeries 


and Fraudulent Entries in Parish Registers, 
Marriage License Bonds, &c., Publicly Exposed 
at the Trial_at Liverpool, May 25th to 28th, 


1886, with a Pedigree of the Harrison Family. 

By J. P. Earwaker, M.A., F.S.A., author of 
“Hast Cheshire’; editor of the ‘ Manchester 
Court Leet Records’; Hon. Sec. of the Re- 
cord Society of Lancashire and Cheshire, &c., 
&c. Warrington: Mackie & Co—1887. 

The prolonged litigation concerned the real 
estate of one Richard Harrison, of Warring- 
ton, who, being a bachelor, died 12 Sept., 
1863, aged 79 years. He died intestate. 

As to the personal estate, about £100,000, 
there was little difficulty. The next of kin, 
second cousins of the intestate, were soon 
found; but there remained the real estate, 
which had to go to the heir or heirs at law. 
This real. estate was of the value of about 
£800 per annum. These heirs at law were 
eventually traced by the solicitor, William 
Dampier Jeans, and the litigation came to 
an end in May, 1886. 

Earwaker was a well-known antiquarian 
and genealogist, especially in regard to Lan- 
cashire and Cheshire. 

In his preface he says :— 


Although it is an indictable offence to tam- 


_per with entries in Parish Registers, it is only 


very occasionally that such cases come, into 
the Law Courts, whilst they have not infre- 


| quently been made use of by writers of fiction. 
|In this case, however, not only have numer- 


ous entries been altered and erased, but en- 
tirely fictitious ones have been inserted, where 


/there were vacant spaces on the pages of the 


Registers. Again, this has not been done in 
one Register only, but in at least three or 


| four, and the official ‘“ transcripts” or certi- 
| fied i 
Bishop of Chester, and now preserved in the 
| Registries at Chester and Lancaster, have also 


copies, returned year by year to the 


been tampered with, and it is feared in some 
cases ruthlessly destroyed. So extensive have 
these criminal acts been, that the entries 
which have been tampered with, or inserted 


'in the Registers of Preston, Kirkham, Poul- 
‘ton and Lytham, as well as on the transcripts 


relating to Preston, Kirkham and Pen- 
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wortham, cannot fall very far short of fifiy 
in number. Not content with such whole- 
sale forgeries as these, the author or authors 
(for there is every reason to believe that two 
persons, both of whom are now dead, were 
actively concerned in them) were ingenious 
enough to forge three Marriage Licence Bonds, 
and to place them among the genuine Bonds, 
now preserved in the Bishop’s Registries at 
Chester and Lancaster, Re these forged 
Bonds and Register entries had had reference 
to modern times, the skill and industry of 
the forgers would have been notewothy, but 
as they had nearly all to be in the hand- 
writing of the seventeenth century, the in- 
enuity and audacity of these fortune-hunters 
ecome very remarkable indeed. I venture 
to think that there is ro case on record in 
which such wholesale forgeries have been per- 
petrated, nor where so much time and money 
have had to be spent in their exposure. 

The intestate, Richard Harrison, having 
to his knowledge no near relatives, determined 
to let those who claimed relationship with 
him prove their titles at their own cost. 
He was evidently an eccentric person. I 
have some dim memory of hearing my father, 
who died in 1877, talk about him, saying, I 
think, very much what I have written about 
his determination to make no will. 

He lived in a country lane outside War- 
rington (probably now inside) called Lovely 
Lane. I think that I am right in saying 
that there was visible from the road a board 
with this notice, ‘‘ Man traps and _ spring 
guns set on the premises.’’ 

At the end of the trial, 1886, the heirs-at- 
law came into their own. This was brought 
about by the persistent industry of the solici- 
tor, Mr. Jeans, who died at Ramsey, Isle of 
Man, in 1924. It was he who gave me the 
book, from which I have quoted at some 
length. 

To prove his case he had to go back about 
two hundred years, a considerable feat, as 
the family was of little importance and _ the 
name, Harrison exceedingly common in Lan- 
cashire. 

Ropert PrerPornt. 


On 1 July, 1811, the House of Lords 
decided against the claim of William 
FitzHardinge Berkeley to be of 
Berkeley on the grounds that he had not 
proved his legitimacy as a son of the 
late Earl. The point at issue was the mar- 
tlage in 1785 of the fifth Earl and one Mary 
Cole, which was said to have been celebrated 
on 30 March, 1785, at Berkeley. Though 
numbered ‘‘ 74’? the marriage entry is at the 
end of the parish register book, while a 


totally different marriage, the genuine ‘‘ 74” 


is in the right place. (See ‘The Complete 
Peerage,’ ed. Gibbs, ii, 142-3). 

In an account of a remarkable Hardman 
pedigree case which I gave in ‘ A History of 
Allerton,’ Co. Lancs., 1 printed a photograph 
of one of the transcripts at Chester of the 
Eastham registers for 1732, showing a forged 
marriage entry of the marriage of a John 
ae and Grace Roscoe, on 30 March, 

I wrote ‘‘ There can be little doubt that the 
entry was a forgery by someone who had ob- 
tained access to the transcripts and inserted 
the entry in what he thought an appropriate 
vacant space. This successfully accom- 
plished, the next step would be the destruc- 
tion of the register itself when the forgery in 
the copy could be put forward. But the 
writing is a poor imitation of the rest of the 
transcripts, the ink appears to be differ- 
ent and the entry is not to be found in the 
church register itself. In addition to this, 
the year 1732 ended, according to the old 


| stvle then in force, on 24 March, therefore 


the supposed marriage on 30 March belongs 
to the year 1733, and the entry should not 
have appeared as the last in the transcript 
for 1732, but as one of the first for 1738. 
This confusion of date has often been found 
a fatal pitfall for the forger of pedigrees.’ 

As to the procedure when an entry is 
‘* proved’? to be a forgery. the declaration 
of the Court would be sufficient to prevent 
it being used in any future legal proceedings ; 
but for mere pedigree construction there must 
have been many forgeries, not exposed by 
legal action. The clergy and the diocesan 
authorities have been in the past, and_ still 
often are, very lax in the custody of the re- 
gisters and transcripts. Some latitude, how- 
ever, must be given to those who are willing 
to copy these documents for publication and 
permanent record, and this valuable work 
could never be done if the legal custodian 
had to watch over the copyist. 

R. 


The following taken from ‘ History of Wors- 
borough’ by Joseph Wilkinson (1872) may 
be new to P.D.M. :— 


York Lent Assizes.—The King v. Wm. Rad- 
cliffe, Rouge Croix of the Heralds’ College, was 
an extremely interesting case. being the for- 
gery, by the Rouge Croix, of an ancient mar- 
riage register at Ravenfield, near Rotherham. 
committed so long ago as 1801. for the purpose 
of verifying his pedigree. The defendant was 
found guilty of the forgery and sentenced to 
pay a fine of £50 to the king. and be impri- 
soned three calendar months in the Castle of 
York—Sheffield Tris, March 21, 1820. 
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From the parish register of Ravenfield :— | 
Edward Radclyffe and Rosamund Swifte was | 
married the 24th Feby. ano domin 1640. 

I believe This Entry to be a Forgery. 
Raprorp, 
P. Curate, 
of Ravenfield. 


The following extract from Burn’s ‘ His- | 
tory of Parish Registers,’ p. 53, treats of this 
case :— | 

On the 17th March, 1820, Mr. William Rad- | 
cliffe was tried at the York Assizes for having | 
in 1801 forged in the parish register of Raven- | 
field, near Rotherham, an entry purporting to 
be the marriage of Edward Radclyffe and 
Rosamund Swifte 24th February, 1640, and for 
having set forth such an entry in a pedigree 
presented to Herald’s College, to show his 
descent from the ancient family of Radclyffe, 
Earls of Derwentwater, with a view to impose 
on the College as well as upon the Governors 
of Greenwich Hospital, in whom the forfeited 
estates of that noble family were vested. Mr. 
Justice Parke, in summing up, observed that 
if the er had been committed in a parish 
register of a date subsequent to the Marriage | 
Act of 1753, it would have been a capital 
offence; but as it was it was only a misde- 
meanour at common law. ‘The prisoner was | 
fined £50 and sentenced to three months’ im- 
prisonment in York Castle. 


William Radclifie came into possession of 
Darley Hall through marriage with a descen- 
dant of the Adams family who had owned | 
the Darley estate since the death of Elizabeth | 
Hanson in 1665. The latter’s daughter Isa-_ 
bella had married Edward Adams. 

Radcliffe was born at Wath Jan. 10, 1770, 
and died June 22, 1828. 

A footnote in ‘ History of Northumber- | 
land.’ Vol. x, p. 302, says that William Rad- | 
cliffe Rouge Croix traced his descent from | 
William Radcliffe of Brierley, a supposed son | 


Feb, 18, 1802. 


of Anthony Radcliffe of Blanchland by his young Noblemen 


second marriage with Jane Carr, widow of 


William Farewell, of Blanchland. 


H. Askew. 
Spennymoor. 


1759, Feb, 25. Pierre and Etienne Fargues 
—sponsor—Mr. Pierre Fargues, 


At the same Church, Pierre Fargues ap- 
pears as godfather to Pierre Mathurin Riva- 
lin on Oct. 3, 1759, Jeanne having stood god- 
mother to his sister, Susanne Anne, on June 
18, 1757. On May 20, 1702, Mr. Jean la 
Fargue ‘‘ doctt en médecine,’’ is one of the 
witnesses at a marriage at the Swallow Street 
Church, and also Elie la Fargue in the same 
capacity on 27 Jan., 1708. At the Savoy 
Church a Jean Fargues, aged 28, of Béarn, 
makes his reconnaissance 14 Nov., 1686, and 
a Jean la Fargue, aged 21, of Guienne, his 


‘at the same church 49 Nov., 1699. The pre- 


fix is immaterial as a general rule. At Hun- 
gerford Market a Jean de la Fargue is mar- 
ried on April 8, 1696, and a Michel Lafargue 
stands godfather on 28 Nov., 1708. Later, in 
1780, in London—Threadneedle Street—there 
is a family of Simon Mestayer (prob. Met- 
tayer) and Anne Fargues, 1780. 

It would seem as if the Threadneedle Street 


‘entries relate to some descendant of this 


Westminster family removing to London, and 
the sponsorship of the schoolmaster may 


possibly mean the introduction of a fellow 
_ teacher. 


It places the Hoxton school at any 
rate as one of the many established by the 
French refugees, like the one at Marylebone. 

I have met a similar professional card—a 
foolscap sheet—of a school at Hammersmith. 
My note of this is :— 

Surrounded by ornamental scroll with 
habies at the top, the base being occupied by 
the final notice. Inkstand, pens, and other 
implements to the right of the notice, and in- 
side the scroll: 

At Maurice Margarot’s 
Academy at Turnham Green 
near Lord Egmont’s 
and Gentlemen are Boarded 
and Taught 
FRENCH, LATIN, GREEK & GEOGRAPHY 
For Forty Guineas a Year and Ten Guineas 
entrance 
Writing Arithmetic and Book-keeping, Half a 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY SCHOOL | guinea a quarter and half a guinea entrance. 


AT HOXTON. 
(clv. 179, 318). 

Among the témoignages—the public declar- 
ation of faith—at the Huguenot Church of 
Threadneedle Street, appear the following :— 
1741, Sept. 27. Pierre and Susanne Jeanne 

Fargues—sponsor—Our Master of the 

Schools. 

1743, Sept. 25. Guillaume Fargues de Mon- 
taubant—sponsor—his Uncle. 


' Portugez—Three guineas a quarter and Two 
| guineas entrance. 
| Dancing—Fifteen shillings a quarter and One 
| shilling entrance. 
| Drawing—One guinea a quarter 
| guinea entrance. 
| Musick—Three guineas a quarter and One 
guinea entrance. 
_ Fencing—Three’ guineas a quarter and One 
guinga entrance. 
THE FRENCH CHAPEL 
'which is in the house, Four shillings per 
quarter. 
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(In the scroll) 


In case of any 
contagious Diseases 
the Young Gentlemen to be removed 
their Relations. 


I give it in full as an interesting compari- 
son in regard to the charges. M. Margarot’s 
School was evidently a higher class one, but 
the extras Dancing, Music, Drawing and 
Fencing are the same figure, which, as being 
taught by outside masters, gives an idea of 
the comparative remuneration earned by 
these men, especially the dancing master’s as 
against the fencing master. 


It will be remembered that the father of 
Dr, Jean Theophilus Desaguliers kept a 
school at Islington, and, but for the distance 
between there and Hoxton, I had hoped that 
M. Fargues’s School might have been a con- 
tinuation of his. The date of Pierre Far- 
gues’s appearance at Threadneedle Street is 
two years after the philosopher’s death, and 
the fact remains that the latter was living in 
Westminster holding classes there in Covent 
Garden, so that his connection with his 
father’s school, at which he had taught as a 
young man, had probably been severed by 
that time. 


The Huguenot Church at Hoxton, accord- 
ing to Mr. G. B. Beeman, was probably 
founded by Dr. Jacques Cappel, who, prior 
to 1685, had been Professor in Hebrew at the 
University of Saumur, and in 1708 was ap- 
pointed Professor of Oriental Languages at 
the Dissenting Hoxton Square Academy. In 
1785 it conformed to the English Church and 
adopted the French translation of the Eng- 
lish Liturgy, and soon after it appears to 
have been closed. Mr. Beeman surmises that 
the Nonconformist Chapel, Hoxton Square, 
was used at convenient hours in the first 
place, and then later Askes Hospital, so that 
M. Fargues’s reference would in that case be 
to a private school chapel. It is, however, 
curious that the sites, both of the Hoxton and 
Hammersmith Church, are in doubt. Can it 
possibly be that the congregations did 
actually meet at these two school houses ? 


Marylebone School was a famous one, and 
should by any happy chance any reader have 
a copy of its ‘‘card’’ it would be interesting 
to give this. Finally, one thing which has 
passed unnoticed is the absence of the word 
“English.’’ French is first, the classics 
second, and with the aristocratic school writ- 
ing and arithmetic an extra! 


W. H. Mancuke. 


MBS. BROWNING’S TRANSLATIONS 

OF THE ODYSSEY (clv. 259).—I quite 
explain and in some measure I am justifying 
the error of Mrs. Browning translating the 
line from the Odyssey in which Aphrodite 
feeds the orphan daughters of Pandareus 
(IlavSapéov xovpas) xx. 66-78. 

TUp@ kai péure yAvKep@ Kai oive 

into ‘‘ incense, luscious honey and fragrant 
wine ’’—(the italics, of course, are mine)— 
as S. remarks at the reference. 

As a matter of fact it should be a funny 
mixture and betray a strange taste on the 
part of Aphrodite to give those poor girls, 
abducted by storms and gales, some kind of 
cheese as Stilton, Cheddar or Roquefort to 
be swallowed together with honey; and it is 
to be remembered that a similar mixture 
(kuxeov) is named by Homer as having been 
used by the sorceress Goddess Circe in order 
to mix in it her fatal drug. 

Ancient Greek authors very often cannot 
be well understood and explained without 
reference to the habits and customs of modern 
Greek folk. 

There is in Greece a kind of cheese from 
the milk of goats named pu(qOpa (the etymo- 
logy being very obscure), which when fresh is 
eaten with honey because deliciously tasting, 
rather like fresh butter than like cheese. 
Sometimes it smells with the aromatic plants 
the goats browse on, exactly as the Hymet- 
tian honey is perfumed from the plants the 
bees are sucking on the slopes of the wonder- 
ful mount. 

It is highly probable that Homer when 
referring to rupds served together with honey, 
meant this kind of cheese, and if Mrs. 
Browning had been acquainted with this de- 
tail, it 1s probable that she would not have 
taken the rupdés for incense, which I agree 
would be a funnier mixture of food than 
even ordinary cheese mixed with honey. 

Still the Kykéon was destined in the mind 
of the poet to very delicate stomachs ! 

An illustration of Homer by comparison 
with modern life in Greece would lead to ex- 
ceptionally interesting findings and com- 
ments. 


D. CacLaManos. 


THE SUICIDE OF THE lira EARL OF 

CAITHNESS (clv. 313).—One cannot 
look behind the scenes, but apparently there 
was nothing unsuitable, as Lord Duff in his 
letter seemed to imply, in the engagement of 
Mary Dehany (not Delany) to John, 11th 
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Earl of Caithness, who came to such an un- 
timely end. 

Information about her and her father 
has already been given by L. G. R. at 12 5., 
46 (February, 1920). From him I shall 
venture partly to quote. Philip Dehany 
(the father) belonged to a West Indian 
family, and came from Barbadoes to Eng- 
land in the latter part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, at first living in Herts. He after- 
wards bought Hayes Place, where William 
Pitt was born and the great Earl of Chat- 
ham breathed his last. Dehany had ample 
means and moved in good society; he is re- 
membered to some extent as having been a 
patron of cricket. He was buried at Hayes, 
Nov. 6, 1809, as appears in the parish regis- 
ter, which only gives him one Christian 
name, but according to L. G. R. both he and 
Miss Dehany were also called Salter. 
who was his only child, had never married, 
and was devoted to the memory of Lord 
Caithness. She adopted his niece, Miss 
Traill, daughter of Lady Janet Traill born 
Sinclair, to whom she left Hayes Place and 
her West Indian property. I knew Miss 
Traill well when I was a boy and used to 
play in cricket matches between her retainers 
and those of my father, strengthened, if I may 
say so, by the inclusion of members of our 
respective families, corresponding in age and 
also, more or less, in cricketing ability. The 
Traills were sons of her brother, police magis- 
trate for Greenwich and Woolwich. They in- 
cluded Willie Traill, who became one of the 
best amateur bowlers in England, and Henry 
Duff Traill the author (my contemporary), 
who once wrote an interesting letter giving 
me his recollection of the matches. Now alas! 
Hayes Place is being built over, or that catas- 
trophe seems unavoidable, the estate having 
become what is called in advertisements ‘‘ ripe 
for development,’’ which means that all the 
old landmarks one loved will be swept away. 

Norman. 


(jORSICAN PEDIGREES (clv. 297).— 
Many notes concerning the pedigrees of 
noble Corsican families you will find in 
Jacobi’s ‘Histoire générale de la Corse’ 
(Paris, 1855); in Saint-Germain’s ‘ Itinér- 
aire descriptif et historique de la Corse’ 
(Paris, 1868); in Filippini’s ‘ Historia di 
Corsica’ (Turone, 1594, new edition of Gre- 
gori, in 5 tomes, Pisa, 1827-32); and in 
Ehrmann’s ‘Geschichte der Revolutionen 
von Corsica’ (Hamburg, 1799). The exact 


title of the genealogical work on the subject 
of the Buonaparte Family, you mention, is 


She, | 


‘La storia genealogica della famiglia Bona- 
parte, scritta da un Samnitiatese ’ (Florence 
1847). Other particulars on the same sub. 
ject you will find also in Rapetti’s 
* Quelques mots sur les origines des Bona- 
parte’ (Paris, 1858); in Leynadier’s ‘ His. 
toire de la famille de Bonaparte’ (Paris 
1866): in Kleinschmidt’s ‘ Die Eltern und 
Geschwister Napoleons I.’ (Berlin, 1878); 
-and finally in Reumont’s ‘ Beitrage zur 
_italienischen Geschichte’ (Berlin, 1853-57), 
_A genealogical work concerning the Pozzo di 
| Borgo Family is Lazarini’s ‘ La famiglia dei 
Pozzo di Borgo e la Corsica’ (Roma, 1867). 
The most known member of this family is 
|Carlo Andrea Pozzo di Borgo (1764-1842): 
his most notable biographies are Vuhrer’s 
|‘ Notice biographique sur le comte Pozzo di 
Borgo’ (Paris, 1842); and Mazv7iolo’s 
‘Corse, France et Russie: Pozzo di Borgo, 
1704-1842’ (Paris, 1890). 
Orro F. Baster. 
Olomouc, Czechoslovakia. 


OLK-LORE OF SNOW (ely. 119, 316); 
RAIN-MAKING (cly, 119, 179, 316).— 
These two queries may be supplemented 
by this remark: In Herder’s ‘ Stimmen 
der Volker in  Liedern’ (Sammtliche 
Werke, Vienna, 1813, T. viii., on p. 
571) I find the translation of an old 
Peruvian hymn to the rain-queen and 
a note saying, that the Peruvian myth of 
rain and thunder was this: In the clouds 
the rain-queen, a maiden with a water-mug, 
is dwelling. From time to time she pours 
the water from her mug on the earth, and 
this is rain. If she omits this for a longer 
time and lets the earth dry, her brother 
comes angry, breaks her mug to pieces, and 


this is thunder. 
Orto F. Baster. 


“THITE BELTED” OR SHEETED” 

CATTLE (clv. 314).—There is a white 
belted variety of the polled black Galloway 
cattle. They are known locally as ‘‘ belties,” 
and were not admitted into the Galloway 
Cattle Herd Book; but they have lately be- 
come fashionable, and there are several herds 
of them in the district; indeed, if I am not 
mistaken, a separate Herd Book has _ been 
compiled for them. Personally, I think the 
belt is a disfigurement. 

Herpert 


Monreith. 
P® INCESS’S THEATRE, OXFORD 
STREET (clvy. 297).—Princess (sic) 


Theatre still exists as a building at No. 152 
Oxford Street. The front entrance is fit 
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with a shop-front and it is occupied by a ‘elements in England, in order to be able to 


furrier. 
remain. 
altered, but is used for advertising. In 
Eastcastle Street (formerly Castle Street 
east) is the old stage door with the original 
lamp. A part of this background floor is 
used by Warings for packing-cases. 
stage remains, and there are remnants of old 
of dilapidation. As late as 1916 it appears 
Theatre. I well remember hearing much 
gun-firing, when in the street at the back, 
during a rather long run of a play founded 


The. 


on one of the South African wars somewhere > 


about 1895. I believe the last performance 
was ‘Lights 0’ London.’ 
Watter E. GawrTuorpe. 
96, High Road, N.2. 


An excellent history is in Erroll Sherson’s | 


‘London’s Lost Theatres’ (1925, pp. 121- 
184). The last play appears to have been 
‘The Fatal Wedding’ (1902), and it was 
closed in that year. Some relics of it exist 
at the back in Eastcastle-street (cf. cliv. 
332). 

J. ARDAGH. 


Na MARTIN FROBISHER (clv. 315).—A 
pedigree in the handwriting of Robert 
Glover, Somerset Herald, apparently from 
Ashmole MS. 834, is printed in Surtees 
Society cxxiii, at p. 96. This shows Sir 
Martin Frobisher as a son of Barnard. 

J. B. WuiTMore. 


J A. HUGO, F.R.S. (clv. 298, 339).—Mr. 

J. ArpaGH, whom I must thank for in- 
formation, refers at ante p. 286, s.v. ‘ Hugo 
Family of Ireland,’ to a ‘‘ Dr. August 
Johann Hugo of Hanover.’’ This is doubt- 
less the same individual as ‘‘ Hugo, Joh. 
Aug., F.R.S. 1717, 1764,’ though Musgrave 
is presumably in error in placing the name 
“Johann’’ before the name ‘“ August.” 
What do the dates 1717 and 1764 stand for? 
Possibly these are the dates of Dr. Hugo’s 
birth and death, though this supposition 
would make him rather youthful in 1735, 
when we find him in correspondence with 
Sloane. 

The main points on which I seek further 
information are: (1) Did he ever reside in 
England? and (2) Did he leave any descend- 
ants in this country? I should imagine not. 
All the Hugos settled here before 1800 seem 
to be connected with Devon and Cornwall, 
but I should be glad to know of foreign Hugo 


Apparently the vestibule columns distinguish clearly between natives and 
The single window above is un- foreigners. 


F. H. M. Hveo. 
15, Allez Street, Guernsey. 
Huse FAMILY OF IRELAND (clv. 191, 
2352, 286, 320).—May I thank Mr. J. 
Arpacu for his information. At the risk of 


nar _ being troublesome, however, I should be glad 
posters on the walls. The whole is in a state if he would be kind enough to expand his 
: J _note that ‘‘ Hugo, sacerdos, 
in the G.P.O. London Directory as Princess 


owned Sloane 
MS. 988 in the sixteenth century.”” Who 
was this priest? Was Hugo his Christian 
name or his surname? If Hugo’ was his sur- 
name and he resided in England, I should be 
glad to know more of him and something of 
the title and character of Sloane MS. 988. 
I suppose, incidentally, that ‘‘ Hugo, 


_sacerdos,”’ is not August—Johann Hugo of 


_ Hanover, for the priest 


is stated to have 
been living in the sixteenth century. 


F. H. M. Hueo. 


IEUT.-GEN. HENRY HAWLEY (cliv. 
407, 448).—In Blackwood’s Magazine, 
June, 1906, pp. 822-831, is a review of Mr. 
Francis Henry Skrine’s ‘ Fontenoy’ (Edin- 
burgh and London: Blackwood, 1906). The 
latter work (p. 73) says, that Lieut.-Gen. 
Henry Hawley’s influence (1714-1759) with 
the royal family was probably. due to secret 
services rendered to the (Hanoverian) 
dynasty during Queen Anne’s reign. What 
were those services? When and where were 
they performed? Parliament, by the Act of 
Settlement, 1701, had declared the Electress 
Sophia of Hanover, the next Protestant 
heir, after the Princess Anne and the latter’s 
son, the Duke of Gloucester, to the throne of 
England. Was Henry Hawley employed by 
the Whigs to carry on any negotiations in 
behalf of the House of Hanover? If so, why 
was Hawley chosen for such a task? A clue 
to an explanation may, perhaps, be found in 
the association, shortly before 1682, between 
Prince Rupert and his nephew, the Elec- 
toral Prince of Hanover (afterwards 
George I.), when considered in connexion 
with other circumstances. From these pre- 
mises, if sound, Henry Hawley may have 
been a natural selection. Inversely, his se- 
lection, if a fact, may lend colour to Horace 
Walpole’s remarks concerning his parentage 
(cliv. 407). Some other explanation, how- 


ever, may not be impossible. 

At 8 S. ix. 121, Mr. Cuartes Datton re- 
fers to the marriage licence, 21 Jan., 1683/4, 
to Francis Hawley, bachelor, 
says, 


and Judith 


Hughes, spinster, and that their 
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““second son,’’ Edward, was barely six ania | have we here a possible explanation of 
old when appointed cornet in the regiment [ieut.-Gen. Henry Hawley’s appointment as 
of his late father, Col. Francis Hawley. (overnor of Portsmouth, so late as 1752? 

The commission bore date: ‘‘ Lembecq, 1) In the ‘D.N.B.,’ xxv. 244, it is stated 
Augt., 1692’’ (‘War Office Book,’ 1260). | that ‘‘ a letter from Portsmouth in July, 
This would imply, that Edward Hawley was 1755, says that Hawley was as ‘ vivacious as 


born circa 1686 (? any record of birth), 
which would leave ample time for the birth 
of Henry Hawley in 1684 or 1685? Yet 


ever’ when receiving the Duke of Cumber- 
| land.”’ 
‘lan’s ‘Life’ or ‘Order Book’ of William 


Does this letter appear in Maclach- 


other accounts indicate that Henry Hawley | Augustus, Duke of Cumberland ? 


may have been born somewhat earlier. None 


Mr. Cuartzs Darton says, that Hawley 


of the accounts published appears to contain | “‘ never did anything heroic and was a com- 


anything sufficiently specific to warrant a be- 
lief that he was born before 1 Sept., 1681. 


plete failure as a general ’’ (8 S. ix. 121). 
Perhaps Hawley possessed inherent qualities 


It seems highly probable, that he was born which would have fitted him for a more suc- 


after that date. 

There is said to be preserved, amongst 
State Papers (? unpublished) a curious 
letter from Henry Hawley to Field-Marshal 
Wade, under whom he served in 1744. Haw- 
ley wrote: ‘‘ When my father was killed, 
King William gave my two brothers and my- 
self commissions. They were both killed in 
the service. . .’’ (‘ Fontenoy,’ p. 72). The 
reference by Henry Hawley to Col. Francis 
Hawley, as his ‘“ father’’ could easily have 
applied to a step-father. 

Mr. Sxrrvz refers to Hawley as “‘ Sir John 
Hawley,’’ and at 10 S. vi. 56, says that there 
are extant some of his signatures: ‘‘J. H. 
Hawley,’”’ to autograph letters in the Public 
Record Office. In a reply, at 10 S. vi. 89, 
Mr. Cartes Darron suggests, that the 
letters in question may have been written 
and signed by General Hawley’s secretary. 
(Because Gen. Hawley ‘‘ could not read ?”’ 
cliv. 407). Is it not ~ possible, that the 
alleged signature: ‘“‘J. H. Hawley’’ may 
really have been ‘‘ p. H. Hawley,”’ i.e. “‘ per 
H. Hawley?’ I have not, as yet, had op- 
portunity to examine the original letters 
themselves. 

‘State Papers—Domestic,’ 1703/4, ed. 
Mahaffy (London, 1924), p. 269, under the 
heading: ‘ Notes of Commissions in Major- 
Gen. Erle’s regiment of foot,’ contains an 
entry, as of 21 Jan., 1703/4: ‘“‘ Richard 
Hawley to succeed Captain Richard Prater 
as captain.” 

John Hutchins’s ‘History of Dorset,’ vol. 
iii (‘ Charborough ’), refers, p. 499, to Gen- 
eral Thomas Erle, of Charborough, who, in 
1714, was made lieutenant-general of the 
ordnance, Governor of Portsmouth and 
Southsea Castle, and, in 1716, General of foot, 
and was privy councillor to Queen Anne and 
George I. In view of the connexion between 


families of Erle and Hawley (10 S. vi. 89), 


cessful career in another field ? 

In The Genealogist, vol. i., pp. 161-163 
(London, 1877), is an account of Gen. Haw- 
ley, wherein it is intimated that his services 
in Scotland had considerable bearing upon 
the subsequent history of his family. 

Hawley’s will, dated 29 March, 1749; 
proved in London, 24 March, 1759, contains 
amongst various other provisions, the follow- 
ing :— 

First, then, to my only sister, Anne Hawley, 
if she survives me, I give and bequeath 5,000 li 
sterling. As to any other relations, I 
have none who want ‘ 

This last observation, if read in the light 
of the general tenor of the will, which is 
rather sarcastic, may not be inconsistent 
with Horace Walpole’s remarks about Gen. 
Hawley’s parentage (cliv. 407). 

We must remember, that Hawley’s mother, 


Mrs. Judith Hawley (née Hughes or Hewes) 
and her husband, Col. Francis Hawley, as 
| well as their two sons who were younger than 
| Henry Hawley, had all pre-deceased Henry. 
were Henry Hawley’s ‘‘ other rela- 
tions’? (circa March, 1749), amongst whom 
were ‘‘none who want’’? Has Horace 
Walpole given the correct answer (cliv. 407)! 

“*. . After his death, which occurred at 
his seat near Portsmouth, 23 March, 1759, 
when he was above eighty [the italics are 
mine; (cf. cliv. 448)1. his sister, Miss Anne 
Hawley, then resident in London, was served 
heir-general to him, 18 March, 1762” (The 
Genealogist, i. 162; London. 1877). This in- 
dicates, that she must have been at least his 
half-sister. 

E. B. Lucrvs. 


(CLERK OF THE GREEN CLOTH (ely. 
279).—This was the Clerk to the Board 
of Green Cloth, a department of the Royal 
Household, consisting of the Lord Steward 
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and his subordinates, which has control of 
various matters of expenditure, and legal and 
judicial authority within the sovereign’s 
court-royal, ‘‘ with power to correct all offen- 
ders, and to maintain the peace of the verge 
or jurisdiction of the court-royal, which ex- 
tends every way two hundred yards from the 
gate of the palace.”” (Wharton, ‘Law 
Lexicon.’) The Board was so-called from 
the green-covered table at which its business 
was originally transacted, and was first used 
in 1536, when Thomas Hatterlyf and Ed- 
warde Weldon were clerks of the green-cloth. 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


The Lord Steward of His (or Her) 
Majesty’s Household has his office in Buck- 
ingham Palace, known as the Board of Green 
Cloth. Other officers are Treasurer, Comp- 
troller, Master of the Household, Clerk 
Comptroller and assistant Clerks, Porters, 
Cooks, etc. All matters relating to the ex- 
penses of the establishment, not covered by 
the Privy Purse, pass through the Clerk’s 
hands. My father was commanded by King 
Edward VII. to submit certain furniture for 
one of the Palace Chapels for His Majesty’s 
approval, and the command was issued by the 
Clerk to the Board of Green Cloth. 


Watter E. GawtHorp. 


ROYAL ITINERARIES, 1283-1350 (clv. 

314).—According to Hartshorn’s ‘ Inter- 
ary of Edward IT.’ (1861). Edward was at 
Woodstock on July 4-5, 1308; Apr. 29-30, 
1310; May 1-16, 1310; Jan. 24-27, 1317; 
June 25-30, 1317; July 1, 1317; June 21-28, 
1318; July 23-27, 1318. 

A. 


Wigan. 
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James Milne, from which the following is an 
extract :— 


_ “ Yo-ho-ho and a bottle of rum!” You 
instantly take up the other lines of the 
quatrain in Stevenson’s ‘ Treasure Island.’ He, 
of course, wrote it to jingle with the “ bluggy ” 
deeds of Long John Silver and his merry com- 
rades. But there is a whole pirate ballad, 
which sprang from Stevenson’s text, and who 
wrote it? The great ballad was written 
by an American, Mr. Young Ewing Allison, of 
Kentucky, under the title, ‘The Dead Men’s 
Sorg.’ Its verses, as he first gave them form, 
were set to music in 1891 by Mr. Henry Waller, 
an adopted son of Mrs. Scott-Siddons. But the 
original draft did not become the amplified 
grisly song of Mr. Allison’s final touches until 


1897. No doubt this accounts for the 
bowdlerised ”’ versions which have 
| blown about, sometimes as an old “ pirate 


| chantey,” sometimes as a thing “copied from 

|a musty scrap book,” always without mention 

of the author. The whole story is told in a 

prey printed volume by his friend, Mr. 
. I. Ingram, also of Louisville. ; 


Mr. Milne’s statement makes it clear that 
the ballad is not a genuine example of the 
type of sea-song which figures in print in- 
differently as ‘“chanty,’’ ‘‘chantey’’ and 
‘“shanty.’? With regard to the origin and 
spelling of this word the well-known musi- 
cian, Sir Richard Terry (author of ‘The 
Shanty Book’), wrote as follows in The 
Times of 5 Oct., 1918 :— 


May I enter a protest against the pedantry 
which—because of a fancied derivation from 
(un) chanté—would spell it “ ney or 
“Chantey ”’? The result of such spelling is 
that out of every thousand landsmen 999.9 pro- 
nounce it “Tchahnty”’ rhyming’ with 
“auntie,” instead of “ shanty’ rhyming with 
|“ scanty,” as every sailor shware pronounced 
ER Were it worth while I could 
prove. that the word is derived from 
a negro shanty or hut. According to the 
Oxford Dictionary (which, by the way, spells 


“ \NCHOR CHANTY”’ (clv. 261, 305).— 
The Morning Post of Oct. 14, 1921, pub- | 
lished an article by Mr. E. B. Osborn, which | 
included the whole six verses of the ballad of | 
‘The Dead Man’s Chest.’ The author inci- | 
dentally explained ‘‘that the Dead Man’s 
Chest was one of the Virgin Islands re-named | 
by the buccaneers, a mention of which in| 
Charles Kingsley’s volume of travels in the 
West Indies was one of the seeds of Steven- 
son’s story’’; and added that the ‘‘ verses 
were given in the Book Monthly of Novem- 
ber, 1914; they were said to have been 
‘copied from a musty scrapbook, in which 
the author’s name was not given.’ ” 
The ballad, with some slight verbal differ- 
ences, was also published in The Graphic of 
29 Oct., 1921, with a prefatory note by Mr. | 


it Shanty) the word did not find its way into 
literature until 1869. That being so, surely 
it is more scholarly to spell it as the sailor 
always pronounced it. .. 

J. R. H. 


i WANTED (clv. 315).—(1) ‘ Sleep 
wayward thoughts.’ This is the first of 
three verses set te music by John Dowland and 
printed in his ‘ First Booke of Songs or Ayres,’ 
1597. The book has been edited by Dr. é. H. 
Fellowes as part of his ‘English School of 
Lutenist Song Writers.’ 
(2) ‘Change thy mind.’ The first of five 
verses written by Robert, Earl of Essex, and 
printed in Robert Dowland’s ‘ Musical Ban- 
quet,’ 1610, with music by Richard Martin. The 
song (words and music) was printed in the 
Musical Antiquary, October, 1909. The words 
are to be found in Bullen’s ‘ Lyrics from Eliza- 
bethan Song-books,’ 1887. 
G. E. P. A. 
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Mary II., Queen of England, 1689-1694. By 
Nellie M. Waterson. (Duke University 
Press: London. Cambridge University Press. 
12s, 6d. net). 

HIS unpretentious little 
evidence of good acquaintance P 
sources, and of due knowledge of the historical 


volume gives 


work which has been done in recent years | 


on the much-vexed period of the Restoration 
and the Revolution. It sets out painstakingly 


so much of the course of English political | 
affairs as is necessary to make Mary’s life | 
understood, and, focussed as a biography, it | 
brings together the most telling pieces from | 


Mary’s letters and from contemporary authors. 


It is, however, in no sense an interpretation, | 


either of Mary herself, or of the events and 
influences of the time, and, 


inspired. 
comment on that well-known passage in the 

ueen’s “ Memoirs”? in which she speaks of 
the estrangement from Anne as a punishment 
upon them for their conduct — unavoidable 
though it still appeared to her to have been 
— towards their father. “ The sisters had gone 
‘against nature’ at the Revolution, and this 
breach was to be regarded as their punish- 
ment. 
moralising lead her.” This passage —there are 
others akin to it— shows that our author is 


not quite up to the height of her task, whether | 
we consider merely its personal and .—- 
Miss | 


aspect or look also to its historical side. 
Waterson, strange to say, has no remarks to 
make on Mary’s maternal ancestry, no attempt 
at tracing the Hyde in her, or noting how 
it mingled with the Stuart. She handles, 
too, rather awkwardly, 


vate tastes kept with the manners’ and 
fashionable pursuits — especially the gambling 
—of the day. The public services rendered 
by Mary are more adequately set out, though 
still with what we feel is an _ inadequate 
understanding of her—a fault which counts 
heavily in a biography. We should guess 
that, so far, Miss aterson has more ex- 
perience as a reader and researcher than as a 
writer and thinker, and we should expect her 
to do better later on, 

The book has a somewhat larger 
of misprints than, we think, 
tolerated. 


Excavations in New Forest Roman_ Pottery 
Sites. By Heywood Sumner. (London, The 
Chiswick Press. 12s. 6d. net.) 


trated, alike with pictures, diagrams and 
maps with its abundant material lucidly ar- 
ranged and most readably set out, this book can- 
not but be a joy to all archeologists interested 


ought to 


illus- 


in what remains of the Roman occupation The 
soil of the New Forest, of little use for tillag 
and not attractive for residence, containall 
in plenty the clays and the sand re 
quired for production of pottery. The 
potteries set up in the forest came in the 
later Roman years to distribute their wares 


with | 


lacking that | 
quality, is throughout a little flat and un-| 
Miss Waterson makes the following | 


To such a conclusion did Mary’s quaint | 


her life amid tne 
Court and the terms her piety and her pri- | 


over most of Roman Britain, turning up, as ex. 
| cavation has shown, in all directions, and our 
author takes it that the industry died out 
| SS rather than suddenly, and principally 
| because of the Saxons’ preference for wooden, 
rather than earthenware, bowls and _ platters. 
The book describes first the Roman pottery 
made at Ashley Rails, and then in the second 
chapter gives account of the excavations ip 
kilns at Sloden and Linwood. The essays are re 
prints, with additions and revision, of papers 
ears in 1919 and 1921 respectively, and the 
iscoveries since made are dealt with in a sup 
plement. Description of two new kilns at Lin 
wood, and of a potter’s hut near Islands Thorns 
are the best part of this. The hut was cleverly 
located—the existence of a spring having fur- 
nished the clue. The “ ovalish depression,” 
| which betrayed the site, upon being opened up, 
revealed a clay floor, and six post-holes, the 
position of which make a pentagon ground-plan. 
The floor level of the northern side of the hut 
(Mr. Sumner supposes this to have been made 
| of wattle-work) was raised six inches above the 
| level of the southern side, forming a plat 
form which may have been used as a sleeping- 
place. At the eastern end was a fireplace, and 
without, not far off, a cooking-place. The cla 
| floor, resting on undisturbed gravel soil, 
measured, apart from the platform, about 4 in, 
thick. Our author’s discoveries have added one 
important touch to the picture we may make of 
the potters’ life in such a hut as this, the 
spindle-whor], that is, of Kimmeridge shale, 
found in the Black Heath Meadow kiln at Lin- 
wood, which seems to show that women bore 
their part in it. 
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